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THE following communication, reſpecting the preſent ſtate of huſ- 
bandry in the county of Angus, and the means of its improvement, 
drawn up for the conſideration of the Board of Agriculture, is now 
printed, merely for the purpoſe of its being circulated there, in order 
that every perſon, intereſted in the welfare of that county, may have 
it in his power to examine it fully before it is publiſhed. It is there- 
fore requeſted, that any remark, or additional obſervation, which may 
occur to the reader, on the peruſal of the following ſheets, may be 
tranſmitted to the Board of Agriculture, at its office in London, by 
whom the ſame will be properly attended to; and, when the returns ; 
are completed, an account will be drawn up of the ftate of agriculture 
in Forfarſhire, from the information thus accumulated ; which, it is 
believed, will be found greatly ſuperior | to any my of the kind, ever 
yet made public. . 
The Board is following the ſame plan, in regard. to all the o- 
ther counties in the United Kingdom; and, it is hardly neceſſary to add, 
will be happy to give every aſſiſtance in its power, to any perſon Who 
may be deſirous of 1 improving his breed of cattle, ſheep, dc. or of trying 
= any uſeful experiment in huſbandry. | 5 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 
r 


Ox Tux InezoVaBILITY or TRE County or FonTaAR. 


Tar following eb are toutiledc on | the facts collected wy Mr. 

| Roger, who, to render his ſurvey as perfect as poſſible, viſited every part 5 
of the County, and converſed with ſome of the moſt intelligent perſons 
in each pariſh, With but very few exceptions, he found every body 
ready to forward the enquiries of the Honourable Board of Agricul- 
ture, which they ſaw had ſo ſtrong a tendency to promote the peculiar in- 
tereſts of the huſbandman, and the general improvement of the country. 

There are in the county of Angus, according to his calculations, | 
467,415 Scotch, (equal to 5 50,998 Engliſh acres). 

Of the above quantity of Scotch acres, tore are, i, 
In Tillage, and paſture, 5 „„ 


In Plantation, (moſtiy Scotch * PE, — 12,086 
Of Mooriſh paſture,” = fo . 17, 500 
Of Mountainous or Waſte lands, „ $3000 | 
. Total 467,415 

e ie The 


1 

The 397,829 acres which may be called arable, employ about 2872 
ploughs; whereof, about 3 may be drawn by/oxen. Thus, for every 
137 of arable acres, only one plough is uſed. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that all over Scotland, the arable land is 

of two kinds, out. Held and in field. In a farm of 100 acres, 20 or 25 

acres formed the uſual proportion of in- field; and on this was beſtow. 


ed the whvle manare. It was under perpetual crops ; the year of dung. 

95 ing, it bore barley; and afterwards oats, for 2, ſometimes 3 years, 

The out-field, after remaining in natural graſs, and being paſtured ; 
or 6 years, bore oats for three years, and was then left out again for 
paſture. ä 8 ; 1 W the third 

return. „„ 1 %%%CCͤͥ i”, 

The chief improvement a made in this county; has been on 

this out. field, and there can hardly be a better ſubject. For when inclo- 

ſed, and limed with 30 bolls of unſlacked lime- ſtone, or 90 flacked, which 
coſt about 28. 6d. per boll, or L. 3: 15 in all; or covered with 60 bolls 
| or 480 cubic feet, of ſhell- marle, coſting L. 2, and then dreſſed with its pro- 
portion of the dung of the farm, i it ſoon becomes very fertile. The out- 
field and in- field being both treated alike, and laid out in green crops of 
graſs, turnip, and potatoes, the general produce of the farm i is greatly 
Increaſed, Thus, a farm of 100 acres, which was reckoned high- 
rented at 158, for the in-field, amounting perhaps to 25 acres, and 
58 for the outfield of 75 acres, in all L.37: 10, when treated in the 
manner above-mentioned, became a better bargain at 158 per acre over 
all, or L. 75; which forms an increaſed rent of L. 37: 10, which is 
double the former rent. Such are the returns, alſo, after lime and marle, 
that their expence is reimburſed, to a careful farmer, by the firſt 3 or 4 
crops "Ry yield “. 


£ 


4 | A 


99 A gentleman of Forfarſhire, endeavouring to give a plain Engliſh farmer an ide 
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CY I 

A farm of 100 acres, according to the new culture, requires two 
ploughs; that i is, a plough to every fifty acres. But at preſent there is 
but one plough, at an average of the county, to 137 acres, 

Forfarſhire, therefore, when in a ſtate of full improvement, might 
employ nearly 5084 more ploughs than it now does; each plough re- 
quiring an additional ploughman, whereof one half would at leaſt be 
married men with families. This would make an addition of 2,542 fa- 
milies, or 12,910 inhabitants. of the moſt valuable ſort, Every acre of 
land, under the new culture, would yield a rent of 1 58.3 the whole 


397.829 would conſequently yield L. 272, 621. The preſent rent being 
now about L. 90,000, the improved rents would be L. 182,621; or nearly 
_ thrice as great as the preſent rent ; ; andi in the opinion of the writer of 
| theſe obſervations, the rents of the county have already been doubled 


within theſe laſt 50 pk Aa — which does not extend veFong'h his | 


” memory. 


It is to be obſerved, that eceking here is ſet down, for the iin 


rents of waſte land, nor for the produce of the 12,000 acres in planta- 


The conveniency however ariſing from the wood, which it is ne- 

ceſſary to ſell, in order to thin theſe plantations, is very Beat to all « our 

farmers, and not unprofitable to the planter, 
It is alſo within the memory of the writer, that the farm. houſes and 


ot were wretched hovels, made frequently with ſtone and turf al- 
ternately, and covered with turf, and a film of ſtraw, bound down by 
ſtraw ropes: That the farmer and all his family were clothed in coarſe 
blue rags: That at the end of the winter, but more eſpecially, at the 
cloſe of the ſeed-time, every horſe and ox employed on the farm, were, 


1 LS OO . 


of out. Feld, was very long before he could accompliſh the point. At laſt the farmer 


ſaid, « I think I now underſtand you; out- field, muſt certainly mean land that the 
W tenant has no uſe for,” 


C4) 


| by hunger and hard work, worn to mere ſkeletons. 1 was not uncom- 
mon, to find the cows, oxen, and calves, at the Iifting. that is to ſay, on 
the return of the graſs, it was neceſſary. to t them upon their legs, and 
help them out to the graſs fields. The cows yielded little or no milk. 
The calves and foals being ſtinted by. hunger, xc roſe, neither to ſtrength, 


ſize, nor beauty. Horſes ſold then from, I. 3.t0 1. 7 oxen at L. 3 or 
4, cows at L. 2 or 35 


Ie e ee ble s a 
Whereas, now, by means ay _ increaſed Rs, of the. N of 
hay, and potatoes, and turnip, | farm horſes are worth from L. 15 to L. 30, 
oxen from . 5 to * 14, cows. from L. 5 to L. 9 and L. 10; and the 
working cattle, appear equally fat and hearty throughout the whole Fear. 
The farm houſes and offices are alſo much improved. They are built 
[ of ſtone and clay, covered with flate, or ſubſtantially thatched, and 
; form a ſquare court, with a ſtraw yard | in the here, Producing A. great 
quantity of manure for the 1111171717771 
The farther means of 1 improving this county, by a che ta: 
: tions, are obvious and immenſe, more eſpecially, if larches were to be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of our Scotch ſirs. Theſe are infinitely prefer- 
able i in every reſpeRt. They grow twice as faſt, on worſe and higher 
ground, and may be employed to advantage, for many more Pur- 
| poſes than the Scotch fir. It may not be improper to mention, the 
beſt method of raiſing the ſeedling larches. Prepare a large plot in 
your garden with the ſpade, and paſs a light roller over it; in April or 
March, ſpread the larch cones, either whole or cut into four pieces, on 
this bed ; 7 in a ſhort time, the ſan and air will make the cones drop ſeeds 
enough to fill the bed with young ſeedling plants. The cones are then to 
be ſwept or raked off, and a flight coyer of good mould ſifted oyer the 

ws plants. When winter approaches, they are to be covered with ſtraw, 
ſhellings (huſks) of oats, broom Bae or fir boughs, to guard them againſt 


being 


FL) 


being ſpewed out of the ground by the froſt. The teas year they 
may be ſuffered to ſtand in the ſeed-bed, or tranſplanted *, 
The third year they may be planted out in bare mooriſh ground; but. 
if deſtined to be planted in graſſy ground, they ſucceed beſt, after be- 
ing tranſplanted, and ſuffered to grow the year of tranſplanting and the 
following year in the nurſery garden. 1000 larches not tranſplanted, 
, and of two years old, coſt 68.; but coſt 20 and 288. if two years tranſplan- 
ted. The ſeedlings may be planted in a croſs hotch made with the 
ſpade 3 but tranſplanted larches muſt be planted in pits. Autumn 
planting. ſucceeds beſt in Forfarſhire, but in a moiſter climate, early : 
ſpring planting, after the froſts are gone, may anſwer better. Larch 


plantations ſhould have no mixture of other trees, for when planted 
with other trees they outgrow them, and are liable to be wind-waved; 


but when only larches are planted, they grow up equally, and form e a 
ſhelter for one another, I would recommend their being planted at 4 
feet diſtance, and left untouched for 11 or 12 years, or longer, till they 
are tall enough for hop poles. Were one half of them then cut and 
ſent 'to the Newcaſtle coaleries, or to the river Thames for hop poles, * 
is ſaid they would fetch money enough to reimburſe the whole original ex · 
4 pence of the plantation ; but there has yet- been no experience to juſti- 
| fy this ſanguine opinion, 
4 In regard to the climate of Forfarſhire, the obſervations upon it are 5 
equally applicable to the reſt of Scotland. 
ut, No ny in the ſame high latitude, probably enjoys fo mild a 


climate 
| * The larch cones, when ſwept off, may be immediately laid upon a freſh bed, and 
ST will yield a ſecond crop of ſeedling plants, in the ſame year, or they may be ſtored up 
for the enſuing ſeaſon. The ſecond crop is often too weak to reſiſt the winter, unleſs ; 
extraordinary attention be taxa to n them from Lad froſt. 


(6 ) 
climate as Scotland; for the writer of this, has himſelf ſeen, very fine 
barley and oats, ripen in due ſeaſon, on the ſummit” of a hill in Forfar- 
ſhire, elevated 700 feet above the level of the fea. Indeed, he is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſample of wheat, of a very good quality, which he faw 


growing in Badenoch, 'in Inverneſs ſhire, at an n elevation of geo feet a- 
bove the level of the ſea. 


2d, From hence it may be inferred, that corn, and conſequently tur- 
| nip, and potatoes, may be raiſed thus far in height, upon the ſides and 
85 ſummits of all the hills in Scotland; and in ſo hilly a country it is obvi- 
ous, that a vaſt acceſſion remains ſtill to be made to the arable land of 
the kingdom. On the eaſtern coaſt and hills, the tendency of the 
7 weather i is to fairneſs, and of courſe fit for corn. On the weſtern, fogs, 
55 rains, and damp weather, prevail ſo generally, that | it Wouls be wiſer to : 
cultivate graſs. 1 9 
3d, It may alſo be obſerved, that even at an elevation, too great oe ; 
corn, fine crops of eraſs may be raiſed. At the Lead-hills in Lanark- 
ſhire, where thoſe rich mines have attracted many inhabitants, the cul- 
ture of corn has been for ſome time abandoned, and the manure laid up- 
on the ſwarded graſs, in conſequence of which luxuriant crops of hay 
are annually made from their fields, which are elevated above the ſea 
no leſs than 1500 feet. 
4405, would obſerve, that the Highlands of Sobclend are interſected 
: throughout by navigable arms of the ſea reaching into their very centre: 
"PT hat this circumſtance, affords the means of tranſporting by water car- : 
riage, the bulkieſt articles of their produce; and conſequently, if the waſte 
lands near theſe extenſive coaſts were planted, the trees might be diſ- 
poſed of to the greateſt advantage. 
ah; 30.1 it ſhould be aſked, what trees would grow * ? I would an- 
ſwer, that round the ſpot, where I am now writing theſe obſervations, 


in 


CF 
in the 58 deg. north latitude ; I view from my windows, oak, elm, 
beech, aſh, larch, Scotch firs, poplars, willows, and quickſet hedzes, 
growing, and in as healthy a ſtate, as I ever ſaw them in Hamp hire, 
There perhaps never fell, under the obſervation of an enlightened and 
patriotic body of men, ſuch as the Honourable Board of Agriculture, a 
ſubject ſo worthy of attention, and fo capable of 1 improvement as, the 
kingdom of Scotland. In the opinion of the writer of theſe obſerva- 
tions, the means of carrying theſe improvements to the greateſt height, 
are ſimple, few, and certain of producing their eſſect. The authority 
5 of the Board ſhould be employed, in convincing the proprietors of land, 
that the wealth of the tenant will ultimately enrich the proprietor, Uh 
that while the tenants are poor, the produce of the land, either to te- 
nant or proprietor, muſt be inconſiderable. In order to enrich the tenant, | 
nothing more is wanting, than to give him a permanent footing on his 


farm, by a long leaſe ; clogged with no perſonal ſervices, and as few bw 


> ſtrictive conditions as poſſible. By a permanent footing, 1 mean, that 
the leaſe ſhould at leaſt be for 30 years, and the life of the tenant, if he 
| ſurvive that period. Men poſſeſſed of capital, might then be induced to 
employ it in the cultivation of land. I muſt farther obſerve, that the 
Scotch farmers, are a ſober, hard working, and hard faring people, poſ- 
ſeſſing, in general, great natural ſagacity. If Scotland contains a great 
deal of waſte ground, it fortunately contains many induſtrious people. 
The deſideratum i is, to find the means of employing this induſtry to the 
| beſt account, in the cultivation of our waſte lands. 1 have mentioned 
: leaſes for 30 years and the tenant's life ; but there are other meaſures ſtill. 
to be preferred. Wales, and particularly Cumberland and Welſtmore- 
land, are brought into excellent culture, by cuſtomary tenants, by ſmall 
freeholders, and copyholders. The hilly parts of Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, are occupied by tenants, on three lives, renewable on paying a 
line. 1 theſe meaſures are found to anſwer elſewhere, * why ſhould they 
not be tried 1 in Scotland ? > 
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GENERAL VIEW 
or THE 
AGRICULTURE _ 
ANGUS on FORFAR, | 


# " 


Tas county was anciently called Angus, from the name i 
of the valiant brother of King Kenneth II. who, towards the 
| middle of the ninth century, expelled the Picts. In modern 


times it is alſo known under the name of Forfarſbire, from 


the town where the courts of juſtice are held. It lies be- 
_ tween 569. 27; and 56 57' N. latitude; and between o. 
6' W. and o. 400 E. longitude from Edinburgh. It is bound- 
ed on the weſt by Perthſhire, on the north-weſt and north, 
by the counties of Aberdeen and Mearns ; on the north-eaſt, 
eaſt, and ſouth, by the German ocean and the frith of Tay. 
Its mean length from N. to. S. is 32 miles; and its mean 
breadth from W. to E. 29 miles. It contains 928 ſquare miles, | 
or 467,415 Scotch, equal to 593,920 Engliſh acres. It in- 
cludes 53 intire pariſhes, a part of two others, and ſupports 


903,117 inhabitants. ——But though this county be ſituated in 


a high latitude, yet its climate is leſs ſevere than might be 


expected. The ſea - breezes freſhen it, the Sidla and Gram 


pian hills ſhelter it, and the frequent rivers and brooks, with 


the extenſive plantations, give it a conſiderable degree of 
ſoſtneſs. x 1 
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Sila n hills of Sidla, which are à continua. 
tion, of the Ochill Kills, extend from Perth eaſtward. When 
they arrive at the frontiers of this county, they form three 


_ diviſions. One range from Lundie ſtretches eaſtward, and 
deeclines in the neighbourhood of Monikieth ; a ſecond range 


from Aughterhouſe proceeds alſs eaſtyrardy and makes the 


gentle riſe on the ſouth of Tealing, the hill of Duntroon, and 
the Knockhills near Arbroath : The third and higheſt range 


ſtretches north- eaſtward, and forms the hill of Lorſe, in the 
pariſh of Inverarity; and from Carbuddo, 1 in a detached part 


of Guthrie-pariſh,” may be traced in its progreſs, till it paſſes 
through the pariſhes of Kinell, Marytown, and Craig, on the 
_ eaſtern coaſt. Craig-Owl, in the pariſh of Tealing, the 
| higheſt ſummit of the Sidla hills within this 2 does not 

a e W 1799 feet —_ We level of the ſea. a 


— 


-— Gas n — 1 nerd the idand, from 
| Comal in Argyleſhire, to Portletham in the ſhire of Aberdeen, 
La this county they run parallel with the Sidla hills, from 


1 


_ lofty ranges incloſe within their boſoms, the, extenſive and 


fruitful valley of Strathmore. The ſummit of Catla, in the 


_ pariſh of Kingoldrum, one of the higheſt Grampian Hills in 
- this county, is found by barometrical meafurement. to be 29 
(feet above the level of the ſea. 


1 SF FER TI North. Elk riſes in 3 th 
= 1 part of the county, from a lake called Lochlee, in the 
pariſn of that name; and, aſter paſſing the ruins of the an | 


_ cient Caſtle of Innermark, and rolling its rapid ſtream for 15 
miles eaſtward through the deep and dreary. valley of Glen- 


Elk, in Stracathro. pariſh, joins the Weſt-water, which had 


been collected among the deep indentations of the Grampians 


in the pariſhes of Lethnot and Navar, and, as it proceeds, is | 
ſoon after farther augmented by the river Cruick, which had 
deſcended from the upper · part of the pariſh of Fern, on the ſouth · 


which they are between 6 and 8 miles diſtant; and theſe. = 


030 


orn decliriiy of the Grampians; and at laſt, about two miles 
N. E. from Montroſe, loſes itſelf in the German Ocean. 
South -Eſ has its riſe alſo, in the north-weſt part of the 
county, in the Grampians, from among the cliffs in the upper 
part of Clova; and, after gliding ſouth-eaſtward for about 16 
miles, at the ancient Caſtle of Innerquharity adorned with 
extenſive plantations, mingles its waters with thoſe of the 
river Proſne and brook of Carity, which had rolled down 
through the glens or yales of the ſame name in the pariſhes 
of Kirzimuir, Lentrathan and Kingoldrum; and then turn - 
ing eaſt-ward, and being joined by the clear rivulet Norin, 
from the pariſh ' of Tannadice, and moving ſlowly along 
through a flat and fertile country, falls at laſt into the ſea at - 
Montrote.: . | | , | 
The Ifla iſſues from * nonh-wel point; of the county, 
from among the Grampians, 6 miles north-ward of Mount 
Blair; and, after ruſhing down through the narrow valley of 
| Gleniſla, - and paſſing the beautifully ſituated caſtle of Airly,-- 

| where it is joined by the river Melgums, from the lake of ; 

W that name in the pariſh of Lentrathan, and dividing this coun- 
1 ty for a little from that of Perth, it at laſt enters Perthſhire | 
near Meiglez where it is farther encreaſed by the river Dean 
from the lake of Forfar 3 3 and at Kincleven e its wa- 
ters to the Tay. 1 Eo 
The river Dighty, has 1 its W b in the lake of . in 
the weſtern part of the county; proceeds eaſtward through k 
the beautiful Strath-dighty, on the north of that extenſive 
plain in the vicinity of Dundee, on which, towards the mid- 5 
dle of the gth century, the Scottiſh King Alpin was. ſlain in 
battle,by the Pits; and on which about four centuries and . 
an half afterwards, the young, brave, and illuſtrious Wallace 
encamped, as he prepared to beſiege and to retake Dundee, 
the place of his birth, from the Engliſh ; and at laſt, after 
a courſe of about 11 miles, pours its ſtream into the zſtuary 
of the Tay, 1 furlong weſt from the village of Rr and 8 
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The river Lunan iſſues from à well in the neighbourhood 


of Forfar; and after paſſing. through the lakes of Reſtennet, 
Reſcobie; and Balgavies, and being joined by the brook Finny 
from the adjacent pariſh of Dunnichen, proceeds eaſtward 
with a limpid meandring ſtream, through a fertile vale which 
gently flopes on either fide; and, after a courſe of about 13 


miles, and a defcent of about 196 feet, enters the bay of Lu- 
nan about 3 miles ſouth from Montroſe, and near the 
_ venerable ruins of Red-caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built and 
_ uſed as a hunting reſidence, towards the end of the 12th cen- 
tury, by William I. who, on account of his ſucceſsful vigour 

in ſupprefling the bands of robbers with which the country 
Vas then infeſted, and diſdaining to pay that ſervile homage 
which the Engliſh demanded for his poſſeſſions in their coun- 
DE ye: WINONA and d feceived the TER nn 4 


. r are 701 two kinds; hedging and | 
pliiting with trees. The hedges are generally of white-thorn, 


which refuſes to live on no dry ſoil, is in ſpring a flowery aro- 
matical ſhrub, in ſummer ſhelters the ſurrounding fields, is 
of quick growth and flow decline. Sometimes holly, ſweet- 
briar, and trees of various kinds, are interſperſed among the 


— white-thorn hedges, which, though they add to their beauty, 
retard their growth. Sometimes the hedge-rows are double, 


and at other times ſingle. Sometimes they are planted on the 


face of a ditch, and at other times an eſpaliere of ſtone is em- 


ployed to aid them in the means of defence. A hedge-row, 
with the neceſſary ditch, maybe made at the rate of 108. a rood, 


or twenty ſeven yards in length, 3 feet in width at top and 13 
foot at bottom, with a proportional depth. Where ſtone-fcn- 


ces, or dykes as they are called, are employed as Os, 


they may be built at L 1: 10 a rood, or 27 yards ug! A 4 I 


feet high, with proportional thickneſs. 
In this county, as in others, in thoſe times when one eſtate 


ſeared the incurſion of its neighbours, the practice of run- rig 


e 3 as * OT: tenant dein W haraſſed, would 
| _ equally 
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equally defend. But when the execution of juſtice became / 


genetal, this practice was ſeen to be unneceſſary. Every te- 


nant received a ſpot of ground, of which no other was a ſha-. 
rer. He would therefore haſten to ſecure it from the cattle 
of his neighbours, by incloſing. He who poſſeſſed the rich- 


eſt fields had moſt to gain by this practice, and therefore 
ſooneſt adopted it. Accordingly, in the lower part of the 


county, the number of incloſures is greateſt. — The firſt 
mode of inclofing was ſimple. Large mounds of earth were 


conſtructed, and whins ſown on their ſummits. They ſoon 


grew into diſre pute, and falling into decay were never rebuilt. 
It is generally believed the beſt method of incloſing is by 
white-thorn hedge-rows. The furious blaſt, after having 
paſſed through a hedge, is ſoftened into a gentle gale, which 
fans the whole incloſed ſpace. The ſtone-fence or dyke gives 
occaſional calmneſs to a few yards of the ſpace incloſed, in its : 
immediate neighbourhood; but the reſt is turbulence and 
conflict. Stone-fences, indeed, as ſoon as finiſhed, are a 
complete defence, but it is not long till they fall into diſre- 7 
pair: Thorn hedges, after having been cleaned and pruned 
for ſome of their firſt years, riſe in their ſtrength, and wave 
their heads for ages. The moſt approved fize of incloſures, 


in this county, is between 10 and 12 acres. When incloſures 


are too fmall they are too expenſive; aud when too large 2 
they anſwer not the Tones of thelter. | 


$. 
. 


Planting with Sha ib—agtT here are 12086 acres 1 


Vith trees of various kinds, including the delightful clumps 


around the 53 ſeats in the county, the aſhes and elms, which 


waye their branchy tops around the farmers manſions, and 
the natural birches and alders which fringe the banks of the 
upper part of the North and South-Eſk, the Proſne, and the 


lla. — But though a good deal has been planted, yet much 
remains to be done. There are 40, O00 acres of hills belong- 
ing to the Sidla and the Grampians, that nature has forbid- 
den to be ſubject to the plough. Would it be more then for 
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/- theſe hills be planted with trees? Some parts of them indeed 


the woods were burned, and the wolyes deſtroyed. 


flaſt into faſhion, and will ſpeedily ſupplant the Scotch fir. 


T6) 


che FIR of the county, that theſe acres ſhould © continue to 
be ravaged as at preſent with flocks and herds, or planted with 
trees? Fifteen hundred trees may be planted on an acre; each of 
theſe at the end of 20 years, may be ſold at 2d. which would 
yield the proprietoran yearly rent of 128. 6d. an acre. But could 


are ſo rocky that they would utterly reject all plantation; but 
from the thriving Rate of thoſe parts that have been already 
| planted there is no toom for deſpair. On the hills of Edzell, 
Lethnot, and Navar, the wanderer will find roots and ſhred; 
of maſly old trees. Theſe foreſts like thoſe at preſent in Ger- 
many or Flanders, were the haunt of wolves. As they in- 
_ creaſed they preyed on the neighbouring flocks and herds, and 
even threatened the lives of the inhabitants. In. ſelf-defence 


Within the laſt five years, Colonel Fotheringam of „ 
5 bas planted 700 acres on the hills of Sidla. Monthrith- 
mont, or as it is pronounced, Manroman moor, containing 

ooo Scotch acres,” two or three years ago, has been divided 

among the proprietors in the ſurrounding pariſhes of Brechin, 

Fernell, Kinell, Kirkden, Guthrie, Reſcobie, and Aberlemno, | 

 andis planted or planting with trees. The larch is growing 


Its growth i is more rapid, and its timber more durable. The 
| ſuperior durability of the larch to the Scotch fir, has been 
proved by laying a tree of each kind acroſs a brook as a bridge; 
and the larch has endured by far the Jongeſt. The poſts 
which ſupport the city of Venice, are ſaid to be of larch. If it 
were inſerted as an article in every leaſe, that the tenant 
| ſhould plant a belt of trees around his farm, the climate of 
the county would be much meliorated. On ſeveral farms of the 
Panmure eſtate, Which is. the largeſt in the county, and about 
the ſeventh part of it, the tenant who poſſeſſes a plough-gate 
of land, is reſtrifted to plant an acre. It has indeed been 
laid, that trees checked by the ſea-breeze arrive at no perfec- 
ion on the coaſt, But this ſeems a miſtake, The plantations 
bs at aa: _ : 4 


— 


"Or 


5 7 Fare 8 Guthrie, Eſq. of Cragie, i in the pariſh of Pant on 


the æſtuary of the Tay, and within 14 mile of its mouth, are 
_ thriving and beautiful. The caſtle of Kelly, in the pariſh of 
Arbirlot, within half a mile of the coaſt, riſes amid trees that 


are tall and excellent. In the gardens of Arbroath, on the i 


very coaſt of the German ocean, delicious fruit may be found. 
The iflands i in the vaſt Pacific ocean are covered with trees. 


Plantation brightens a place that is naturally bleak. 
Whoever looks down from the ſurrounding eminences on the 


ſcat of Charles Wedderburn, Eſq. Pearſe, in the upper part of 
Kingoldrum pariſh, on that of the Hon. Walter Ogilvy at Bal- 


naboth, in the upper part of Kirriemuir pariſh, or on that of 
the Earl of Airly in the lower part of Lan eg pariſh, will ; 


ſee paradiſe ariſe in the defart. 


As the. ſea-breezes thus freſhen the climate: of the county; F 
che Sidla and Grampian hills thus warm it, the frequent ; 
rivers and brooks, and extenſive plantations, thus give ita 
ſoftneſs. What is the nature of the ſoil in this county, what 


the mode of 3 and how 8 8 he er ſhall 
now be mentioned. 


— 


= Hil, —— According to writers on liuſbandry, there are four 


radical ſoils, and they are all to be found in this county: the 
Tight and ſandy, the black loam, the clay, and the moſſy ſoil. 


From Dundee, along the coaſt to Lunan bay, the ſoil is ge- 
nerally light and ſandy, but extremely fertile. From the 


weſtern part of Strathmore, as the ſoil proceeds eaſtward, it 
it moſtly a loamy black; but when it approaches the pariſhes. 


of Dun, Montroſe, Fernell, Kinell, and Marytoun, grows. 
into an open excellent clay. The ſmall patches of ground in 
Glen-Eſk, Clova, Glen-Proſne, Glen-Carity, and Glen-iſla, 
which have been reſcued from the dominion of the large white 
ſtones that the hand of time has thrown down from the 


neighbouring hills, are commonly of a moſſy ſoil.——But be- 


ſides the 40,000 acres mentioned.as incapable of tillage, there 
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may be 179,509 acres that might be arable, which the plough- 
ſhare has never touched. From Alyth or the weſtern border 
of the county, the traveller as he proceeds to the church of 
Gleniſla, will perceive a tract perhaps ro miles long and 1 
broad, in which a furrow has never been drawn, Large ſhreds 
alſo of waſte ground that might be arable, ſtretch themſelves 
at the feet of the Sidla, and along the ſouth baſe of the Gram- 
pians. To him who would be at pains. to ſurvey the whole 
county, ſpots covered with furze, broom, or; heath, would 
be ſeen even amid fields that induſtry and {kill have fertilized, 
Theſe ſpots, however, like ſome barbarous ſtate amid civiliz. 
ed nations, are gradually a conquering, Every farmer to 
' whoſe ſhare any of them may have fallen, improves part of 
them yearly. The mode of bringing waſte lands under cul. 
ture, adopted by Patrick Cruickſhank, of Stracathro, Eſq. a 
_ gentleman of the moſt aQiye diligence and ſkill, is this : The 
field to be eultivated he firſt makes dry, either with open drains 
: G feet wide at top, 1 foot at bottom, and three feet deep, which 
may coſt, a rood, or 6 ells long, between 10d. and 1s; or by 
covered drains, 18 inches wide at top, between 2 and 3 feet 
deep; and having one of theſe feet filled up with looſe ſtones, 
which may coſt 3d. a rood. After the field is thus drained, 
he ploughs it five times before, ſowing. The firſt and ſecond 
furrow is about 14 or 15 inches deep, and is drawn by 6 ors 
ſtrong horſes or oxen. The other two furrows are not ſo 
deep, and are generally drawn by two horſes or oxen. When 
the field is to be ſown, between 50 and 70 bolls of his own 
lime-ſhells. are laid in ſmall heaps on each acre. . A calk is 
Fg then filled with water, and a quantity poured on every heap. 
As ſoon as all the heaps are ſlackened, which requires no long 
proceſs, they are ſpread, and. the land is harrowed. The 
lime is thus finely incorporated with the ſoil; and 12 bolls of 
barley or wheat may be expected. Perhaps the beſt me. 
thod of bringing waſte lands under culture is by letting them 
in perpetual fens. Vigour nerves the arm of a man, who 
| looks round on the ſpot of which he and his poſterity are 
likely to be lords. The g good effe As of feuing a are very conſpi- 


— 


euous 


6 


cuous at the nee of Letham in Dunnichen pariſh, which i in 
A. D. 1788, was erected by George Dempſter, Eſq, the 
proprietor, In Letham, ſtreets have been marked out on a re- 
gular plan; the houſes are all built of ſtone and lime, are ge- 
nerally two ſtories high, and are all flated. The villagers have 
increaſed to upwards of 200, pay the proprietor yearly L. 2 
an acre for what they poſſeſs 3 and a fair every fortnight has 
been eſtabliſhed among them, at which, for their flax, yarn, 
and cloth, they often receive L. 500 — Were one village of 
this kind built near the hills of Sidla, onthe road from Glammis 

to Dundee, and another on the road from Alyth to the church 

of Gleniſla, ſpeedy and laſting good would ariſe. But though. 

a part of the county, not inconſiderable, which might be made 

arable, be thus untouched by the{plough, yet it ought not to 
be omitted, that what has been brought under tillage, is | 5 
n in a * ſtate of cultivation. 


| Cote is not eaſy t to uh ſcribe the rotation of crops: | 

in the county. One farmer often differs in practice from his. 
next neighbour, as ſuperior information or experience directs | 
lim; except on a few eſtates, and in two pariſhes, Carrald- 
ſtone. and Fern, where the tenants are reſtricted to a particu- | 
lar rotation. In general, however, it may be ſaid, that from 
Dundee, to the bay of Lunan, and throughout the low and 

weltern part of Strathmore, the one half of each farm is un- 
der graſs, and the other under tillage. 'Thus, for inſtance, 
in a farm containing 200 acres, 100 are in graſs, 40 in oats, 
40 in barley, and 20 in fallow, potatoes, turnips and peaſe. 
In the clay-ſoil of the eaſtern. part of the county, the moſt 
approved rotation is: 1ſt, fallow,.2d,. wheat, 3d, peaſe or beans, 
At, barley ſown with graſs, 5th, green- feeding or hay, 6th, oats _ 
In the upper part of the county, Lochlee, Lethnot, and N avar, 
Clova, Glen-Proſne and Gleniſla, little fallow is uſed; tur- 
nips and potatoes being thought ſufficient for cleaning the. 
ground. In the lower part of the county, oats are never ſeen. 
to ſucceed. oats or wheat, nor barley to ſucceed barley.— 
'B © 2 — 


610 ) 
What Fug are the kinds of grain ufually otros ? They 


are wheat, oats, peaſe and beans, flax and barley. Clover, 


a and gs are 9 in n uſe. 


| Beit 4 Wheat is ſown in every parich of che lower 


part of this county; but in greater quantities by far on the 
clay. ſoil, becauſe it is not fo eafily im poveriſhed as the others. 
It is chiefly of the white kind. It is generally preceded by 
fallow, turnips, or potatoes. It is uſually ſown'in September, 
and reaped in the following Auguſt or September; produces 
from 10 to 16 bolls an acre, weighing between 14 and 15 
ſtones Amſterdam a-boll, which ſeldem brings in leſs to the 


farmer than 208. There are probably about 4500 bolls ex. 


ported yearly from the county. To ſave wheat or other grain 


from degeneracy, the ſeed corn is brought from an oppoſite 
| ſoil. Seed-corn from lands that have been marled, if the {oils 


1-6 be © oppoſite, e e on Tands as are limed. 


Oat. — The A oats de dees A quantity of 


them is ſent yearly to England for ſeed-corn. The Effex kind 

1s not altogether unknown. They might appear peculiarly 
| adapted to a northern climate, as they need the ſpace of one 
month leſs in the ground, than the common oats'; but they 
: thrive only on ſoils of extreme fertility. There is another ſpecies 
ol oats, called black oats, which are to be found in ſome high 
parts of the county, particularly in Gleniſla, and are uſed as 
graſs-ſeeds. When the ſeil, tortured for a ſeries of years, 
With alternate crops of oats and bear, refuſes to give any pro- 
duce, it is indignant ſent to reſt with black oats; and as ſoon 


as it gathers a ſcurf, is ſeized and tortured anew, But as im- 
provement is advancing with ſo rapid a pace in other parts of 


he county, it is hoped this practice will ſpeedily be aboliſhed, 
nd be mentioned only as the tale of other times. Oats are 


dn in the part of the county lymg along the coaſt, and in 


he centre of Strathmore, ſometimes in February, but often- 
T in March, according to the carlineſs or lateneſs of the ſca- 


ſon; 
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The immediate neighbourhood of the hills, retards the time 


of ſowing and reaping for the ſpace of a fortnight or three 


weeks. In Glen-Eſk, and it is much the ſame in Lethnot, 
Navar, and Gleniſla, the ſtorms are late in retiring. Seldom 


is the plough drawn forth till the firkt week of April to pre- 


pare for the enſuing crop, which, if not broken down. by the 
violent guſts deſcending between the hills, is in great hazard 
of being overtaken by the ſpeedy return of winter. — The 


Eſſex oats have produced 18 bolls an acre, and the common 
| oats 12 or 1 33 but the average quantity produced on an acre 
is nearly I leſs. A boll of oats weighs about 145 ſtones Am- 


ſterdam, and ſeldom ſells at leſs than 12 or 138. The faſhion 


of making bear and barley bread-corn, is gradually departing ? 
the county; and great mult. be the conſumption of oat-meal, 
where it is part of the daily food of five manuſaQturing 


hand and two —* en rillages,” 


Auf ans Peaſe. | 


that the produce of grain be not leſſened by luxuriance 
of ſtraw 3 but in general they are ſown later than the oats, 
and earlier than the barley. They are reaped at the ſame 
time with the oats andthe barley ; ; and often bring 158. a boll. 


-»Jhs tendrils of peaſe kindly creep along the 1 and inftil 
"| richneſs which ee the e gw” = 


FOE Flax! is uniformly ſown 1505 Kat wats: yy ear- 


lier than Vaitey. It is reaped in July or Auguſt, There is 
not much flax ſown from Dundee to Arbroath ; but along 
the middle of Strathmore it is found in large quantities. On 


one farm in Carraldſtone pariſh, on the banks of the South- 
Eſk, are annually ſown between 40 and go acres of flax. Be- 
tween 9 and to pecks of Dutch lintſeed is allotted to an acre, 
which may yield at an average 3o, or even ſometimes 50 


ſtones averdupois. The practice of Kutching flax with the 
B 2 N ſock 


fon; and are reaped in the following Auguſt or September. 


F a ne RD ins beans ſown in the 
county. Peaſe are ſown on ſome farms earlier than oats, 
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Kock and hand, is now almoſt totally extinguiſhed. - Lint- 
mills have been erected on the rivulets and branches from 
the principal rivers, that clean the flax with more expedition 
and cheapneſs than the ancient method. The price of pre- 
paring a ſtone for the heckle, is from 18. 4d. to 18. 6d. 
and the price of a ſtone ſo prepared is from 128. to 128. 6d. 
—— Perhaps it might be for the intereſt of a manufacturing 
county like this, that flax were ſo generally cultivated, as en- 
tirely to- ſupplant the uſe of what is brought from abroad. 


How many pounds are thus annually given to the inhabitants 


of Holland, and Ruſſia, which were better retained at home ? 
Why might not this county produce flax as well as theſe 


countries? The culture of oats and of wheat are not yet 
abandoned, becauſe they are grains that have a tendency to 


weaken the ſoil. Flax, as in the preſent practice, might 


fucceed graſs; and what was in flax might be dunged for 
| barley. The raiſer of flax indeed cannot bring it ſoon to mar- 
| ket 3 but when it is brought, he will be amply repaid. Our 


| own lintſeed might probably ſucceed as well as the Dutch, if 


| we were at as much pains to ſave it from degenerating, as we 
are to ſave our different | a or were It kept unthreſhed 


till the * 


[Mts 3 common 1 is uſed generally } in the 
lower-part of the county ; bear which is a hardier grain is 
uſed chiefly in the hill-diſtrit, In the lower- part, Engliſh 


barley is alſo ſown. Its ſtalks are not ſo long or ſlender as 
as thoſe of common barley, nor ſo apt to ſuffer from ſtreſs of 


weather; but in Strathmore, they complain, that on grounds 


which are marled it arrives too late at maturity. Barley, after 


having commonly received 3 furrows, one in autumn, ano- 
ther in ſpring and a third at ſeed-time, is committed to the 
ſoil towards the end of April or in May. Barley has been 
ſown here by way of experiment in autumn; but gave no en- 
couragement to future adventurers. It is often preceded by 
fallow, and one boll is generally thought ſufficient ſeed for 

an acre. 1 is 'Teaped Wann the end of f Auguſt, or in Sep- 


tember, 
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tember, and between 8 and 12 bolls is the average produce on 
an acre of good land; and each boll of which often is ſold 
at 188. Upwards of 50, ooo bolls of bear and barley are an- 
nually exported from this county. The bear weighs 17 ſtones, 
and barley 18 or even 19 ſtones Amſterdam; and both of 
them find a ready market in the Frith of Forth, in Holland, 
e and other warn countries. 


e een is not a neon poſſeſſed of a ſpot of 
arable ground within the county, on ſome part of which he 
ſowsnot a littleclover. Before the recent uſe of clover, it is not 
eaſy to conceive how it was practicable for horſes and oxen to 
undergo the fatigue of cultivation. In ſummer, the cattle were 
ſentto ſtarve on heath, and the horſes had no other paſture, but 
the thin piles of graſs which grew by the way-ſide, or on the ba/ks 
or ſtripes of waſte ground that divided the ſmall poſſeſſions of 
neighbouring farmers; and to neither horſes nor cows was o- 
ther ſupper evergiven than thiſtles. When winterreturned, the 
oxen were recalled from their heath, the horſes were deprived | 
of their thiſtles ; there was no hay, and but little corn to give 
them. He was thought a good farmer who could boaſt, that 
in the ſpring, the ſeaſon of labour, neither his horſes nor his 
oxen had fainted with the neceſſary fatigue. When clover 
appeared, the ſignal of plenty was given, and the cattle 
became ſtrong for labour. Clover is ſometimes ſown a- 
mong wheat or oats, but proſpers beſt with barley. An 
acre of ground intended to produce hay or green-feeding, is 
in the lower-part of the county ſown in this manner: 20 libs. 
red clover, Dutch or Engliſh, and 2 buſhels of rye-graſs. 
An acre of ground, intended for hay or green-feeding, in the 
upper diſtrict is thus ſown : 10 libs. red clover, 5 libs. white 
clover, and 6 pecks of rye-graſs. An acre in the lower-part 
for graſs to be paſtured is thus ſown : 10 libs. white clover, 
6 libs. red clover, 2 libs. rib-graſs, 2 libs yellow clover, with 
2 buſhels of rye-graſs. Between 150 and 300 ſtones of hay 
Amkerdam, may be raiſed on one acre ; and the ſtone ſells 
0 : ; generally 
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generally between 6d. and tod. An acre of good grais for 


green-feeding, in the immediate neighbourhood of Dundee, 


will let at between L. 7 and 12, and in other places between 
L. 5 and 7. An acre of good ſown _ for . may let 


at between L. 2 and 5 


7 8 both 1 ah: a are uſed, and 
ſown about the middle of June, ſometimes in broad caſt, but 


commonly in drills. Turnips of 28 or 30 libs Averdupois may 
| ſometimes be found; but whether any of them ever ſwelled 
to the large ſize of 40 libs. as among the Romans in the ſoil 


af Italy, is uncertain, Beſides purifying the ſoil from weeds, 


and preparing it for the crop, they cauſe the milk of cows to 
ſtream amid the ſtorms of winter. An acre of good turnips, 


in the neighbourhood of one of the large manufacturing 


towns, may ſell between L. 5 and L. 10. When turnips fail 
* in che he * e in * —_ in ne my” 


| 8 potatoes various kinds are uſed, 2nd the 


moſt mealy are reckoned the beſt. They are generally cut in 


ſmall pieces having at leaſt one eye; and are planted in the 


field in May, in drills like the turnips. Between 50 and 60 
bolls, each boll weighing 16 ſtones, Amſterdam, are nor un- 
frequently the produce of one acre. As they thrive on any 
dry ſoil, as they require not more than 5 months ſpace in the 
ground, as by planting them early in ſpring, they may come to 


maturity. in June or July, they cheaply ſupply the poor with 


| bread, before the return of the crop, and give additional re- 


liſh to the ſeaſt of the rich. They e ſell from 58. to 


: 68. LY boll. 


| Yams.——Yams, or the Surinam potatoes, are alſo planted 
in drills, but are only uſed to feed horſes and cows, They 
give no diſagreable taſte to the milk, like turnips, 


Horſes: 


1 


Horſes. In this county there are 8921 horſes; a pair of 
which in the lower · part may coſt L. 52: 10; but in the upper- 
park not more than L. 16 or L. 20. 


Cattle. hots are nw cattle. In the hilly parts, they 
weigh from 16 to 20 ſtones Ayerdupois ; but in others from 


graſs-incloſures to 40 ſtones. A farmer in the pariſh of Glam- 
mis, fed an ox in graſs-incloſures during the ſummer, and 
with turnips and hay during the winter, and when ſeven years 


old, he weighed 100 ſtones averdupois, and was ſold to the 
butcher'at forty guineas. A great number of cattle are ſeldom 
reared by thoſe who poſſeſs many graſs· incloſures. They buy 
cattle from the northern counties, from the 1ſt of May till 
iſt of June; and after fattening them in incloſures during the 
ſummer, ſell them in autumn, either to the butchers in the 
neighbourhood, or to the dealers from England. A conſide- 
rable quantity is alſo purchaſed when lean, from the northern 
counties in autumn; Which being either in winter fattened 
with turnips, or fed in the firaw-yard, is ſold in ſpring or 


following autumn. The admiſſion of larger males has in- 


creaſed the ſize of horſes, and might increaſe the ſize of cat- 
tle; but, perhaps cattle of great weight could not find ſup- 
port in hilly paſture, where their beſt fare would be occaſion- 
al ſpots to which rills in their defcent had given a greenneſs, 
or ſome lender piles of graſs mingled with the heath. A 
conſiderable number of calves reared in the lower-part of the 
county, are fed with as much milk as they can drink for 6 


weeks in boxes, to prevent that friſking which is favourable to 
growth, but not to fatneſs; have a bit of chalk to lick at, 
which whitens the veal, and are occaſionally bled to promote 


the circulation. One lib. of this veal {clls at 6d; beef leldom | 


at more than ad. 


Sheep. ME vs are 53,970 ſheep in the county. At the 


davyn of agricultural improvement, farmers thought them- 


ſelye® 


40 to 70. Some of the ſmall breed are often fattened in 
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{elves juſtified; in baniſhing the ſheep- from grounds the plough 
had touched; but they now begin to be admitted to graſs-in. 


cloſures. Several proprietors, and ſome farmers, keep conſi. 


derable numbers of the large Bakewell, and Northumberland 
breeds. Their woot is preferable- to that of Highland ſheep, 


and they do not ſo readily overleap the fences. The ſheep 


of this county are chiefly. in the hill-diſtrift, and are of three 


kinds; the black-faced from Linton or Biggar, the white. 
faced or ancient Scotch; and the mixed breed. The black - 
faced may weigh 12 libs. a leg, and ſells at 128. The white- 


faced may weigh 6 or 7 libs. a leg, and ſells at 88. The mix- 

ed breed may weigh 8 libs. a leg, and ſells at os. A pound 
of wool, 24 ounces averdupois, b _ 10d. to Is: 3d; 

N ry ig 1 oor Fed l PE: 


Salt- wait Dari Gebt of Dunninald — Member of 
Parliament for the county, in the ſpirit of true patriotiſm, 
is erecting ſalt-works on the ſea · coaſt near to Uſan or Ulyſſes's 


haven, the beautiful ſeat of his brother Archibald Scott, Eſq: 


a gentleman of great liberality, of ſentiment; and which ſalt- 
works will manufacture yearly 3000 bolls of ſalt, ſupply a 
third part of the county on reaſonable terms with that impor- 
tant and neceſſary article, and tend to break the 3 
5 —— of it in the ſouth of Scotland. | 


: 


Such then being the ſoil, cultivation, and produce of the 


county, it now. falls to be mentioned, what are the imple- 
ments employed in its cultivation; to give an account of the 
_ perſons who uſe thoſe implements; of the farmers who occu · 


Py the lands, and the proprietors who let them. | 


ns mannow asformerly, "et IO no eminence from 


1 being the poſſeſſor of a two horſe cart. In the lower · part of the 
county, a cart with harneſs for a pair of horſes may coſt from 
L. 9 to L. 13: 13; currachs indeed, for the carriage of corn, 
and creels for the carriage of peats, which may. coft 18. a pair, 


are ſtill in uſe, in the remote and northern parts of the coun- 


* Wen on the 3 of Mr. James Small of Ber- 


wickſhire 


* 
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wickſhire- are often tried, and ſucceed on lands that are 
level and free from incumbrance. Except in Gleniſla or Glen- 
Eſk, an old Scotch plough is in fact a rarity, The old 


Scotch plough improved, however, with the metal boards, 
is in general uſe, and coſts from L. 1: 15. to L. 2: 2. Four 


horſes are often yoked at once in a plough; but generally 
there is not more than two. To draw one plough in the up- 

per part of Gleniſla, fix ſmall horſes in a row are frequently 
employed, which the driver, as he goes backwards with cauti- 


ous ſteps, and watchful eye, keeps to their labour. Many 


ſpecious arguments has the ingenious Lord Kaimes, in his 
Gentleman Farmer, adduced, to prove the ſuperior cheapneſs 


and excellence, of oxen to horſes, in huſbandry ; but few are 


the converts he has made to the doctrine in this county. Oxen, 
when old and unfit for labour, may be fattened and ſold for 
beef at a high price: horſes when old are uſeleſs. Oxen, 


= when ſhoed and harneſſed as horſes, will perform all the ope- 


rations of huſbandry which they can perform, and are more 


eaſily ſupported, for they are content with ſtraw and hay, and 2 
need no corn; but after all, they are ſo ſlow in their move. 


ments, that he who has had experience of onion, would re- 


| wy lay them aſide for oxen. 


Wages f rin | . wages of ſervants em- 
ployed in huſbandry, are high. A labourer, for 8 months 
in the year, is allowed 1s 3d, per day, without board; with 


board, rod; if employed in digging fuel or mowing hay, he is 


allowed 18. with board; a boy, about the age of fourteen, 
between L. 3 and L. 4 a year; a man, a year, between L. 7, 
L. 10, and L. 12.—Moſt of the farmers yet dreſs the victuals of 
their labouring ſervants along with their own; but this cuſtom 


is growing into diſuſe. The practice now begins to prevail, 


of allowing them for victuals, 2 pecks of oat-meal a week, 
or 6x bolls a year. A Scotch pint of new-milk, is allotted : 
to each a day, and the neceſſary quantity of ſalt, or a ſhilling. 
in its ſtead. When they return from their labour, in the 


c houſe 


* 


i (wy 


| houſe of the farmer, boiling water is ready for their uſe, 


'They put as much meal into a wooden diſh as they think they 
can eat, and having, with the water, made it into a proper con- 
ſiſtence, they diet in this manner thrice a day. Such ſer- 
vants as are more luxurious than the reſt, ſell part of their 
meal, and purchaſe what proviſions are more ſuited to their 
taſte. This mode of diet, gives leſs trouble to the farmer than 


the ancient one, is equally er and | 18 more apfroven by 


the 3 of a a 


e or reaping of corn, is ſometimes un- 
dertaken by the piece. An acre is cut down for 78. or 88. Moſt 


farmers, however, employ regular ſhearers. A male ſhearer re- 


ceives between 248 and 328; a female ſhearer between 16s and 
245. Some farmers give, for breakfaſt to their ſhearers, oat- meal 
pottage, with milk to ſatisfaction; for dinner, a loaf, 12 of 
which are baken from 1 peck, with 3 mutchkins of ſmall 


beer; and for ſupper, pottage and milk, as at breakfaſt. O- 
thers breakfaſt their ſhearers with the oaten loaf, and a cho- 


pin of ſmall beer; while they give them the dinner and ſup- 
per juſt now mentioned. To ſuch ſhearers as have houſes, 
Zlippie of oat- meal, every day, is allowed for ſupper at the 
cloſe of barveſt. Then every ſhearer expects a ſhilling above 
his wages, or to ſhare in a ſupper of broth and beef; at which 
the ſound of the violin and the dance are often heard; the price 
of ſhearing is generally paid, and an 83 for another 
harveſt not rag made. Svc 


* 


Employment at different MOU of th the year. — n 


ſervants, in the lower and moſt cultivated part of Angus, are 
employed in this manner at the different ſeaſons. In Sced- 
time, they riſe at 5 in the morning, dreſs their horſes, cleanſe 
their ſtables ; at half paſt 6 give corn totheir horſes, go imme- 
 diatcly to breakfaſt, and begin their labour at 7. They re- 
turn at 11, and, when neceffary, carry the utenſils of huſ- 
bandry to the ſmith's ſhop, or unthreſhed corn to the barn, 
_ or 
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or winnow grain; at 1, feed their horſes, dine at 2, re-enter 


the field. They deſiſt at 6; feed and litter their horſes ; and 


after ſupper retire to reſt. In Summer, they riſe at 4, feed 
their horſes with graſs, begin the 1abours of the field at 5, 


and prolong it till 9. An hour is allowed for breakfaſt ; after 
which, part hand-hoeturnips and potatoes, or in the ſeaſon, aſ- 
ſiſt in making hay; while the horſes in the field or in the ſtable 


are regaling on graſs. Between 1 and 2 another hour is al- 


lowed for dinner; and from 2 till 6, the labour continues; 
after which, graſs for the "_ wy and Oy") is pro- 
6 mes. | 


In the early part of Harveſt, ſhearers begin their operations 


at 5, oras ſoon as they have light; about 7, breakfaſt is brought 
to the field, and an hour for breakfaſt is given. At the end of 
every ridge, 900 or 1000 feet in length, a ceſſation of labour : 


for 10 minutes is granted. Dinner is ſet down at 1; and 
from 2 till 7, or till light depart, they toil. While the crop 


s under the fickle, the farmer may call away any of the hired 
ſhearers, to aſſiſt his own ſervants in carying in what corn he 
thinks ready for the barn- yard; but when the ſhearing is fi- 
niſned, the hired ſhearers, according to agreement, go away, 
and leave his own labouring ſervants to gather in the remain- 


der of the crop. The ancient, broad, crooked, and high 


crowned ridges, that yet prevail in the hill-diſtrict, are almoſt 


all in the lower part diſuſed. The ridges now are generally 


ſtraight, moſtly level, fave in very wet places; and may be a- 
bout 16 or 18 feet wide. 
ſhearers on one of theſe ridges, and others 1 male and 2 fe- 
males. In the former caſe, 1 male and t female lay corn in 
_ the ſame rope; and 2 ſhearers ſwell beſide each other during 
thelength of the ridge. In the latter caſe, the man makes 
the rope, and the two women fill it with corn. In the former 


Some place 2 male and 1 female 


caſe, one perſon is employed to bind the ſheaves, and ſet up 
the ſhocks of one ridge. In the latter caſe, for inſtance, 3 


perſons are employed to bind the ſheaves and ſet up the ſhocks 
of 15 ſhearers. 


In 


— — nn 
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In Winter, labouring ſervants riſe at the dawn of day, diet 
and dreſs their horſes, cleanſe their ſtables, breakfaſt, and at 
half paſt 8, begin their labour, and continue it for 5 hours, til! 
half paſt 2. They then turn dung hills, or open and clear 
water-courſes, or take and bundle ſtraw, riddle grain or win- 
now it, and prepare ſupper for their horſes. In the hill-part 
of the county, labouring ſervants riſe in ſpring between 4 and 
5, feed their horſes, begin theis labour between 6 and 7, and 


deſiſt at 12. At 2, labour is recommenced and ended at 6. In 
Summer, they riſe between 2 and 3, proceed to their toil, and 
after about the ſpace of 41 hours employment, conſign them 
ſelves for 2 hours to ſleep. Between 12 and 1 labour again 


begins, and ceaſes not till ſun-ſet. The ſhearers in Harveſt 


lay their hands on their ſickles as ſoon as the weather permits, 
receive their ordinary food, and remain with the farmer till 
every ſhock of the crop is fully gathered in. In ſome places, 
as the farms are very ſmall, and the number of ſervants ne- 
ceſſary to provide fuel is great, the farmer ſeldom. needs any 


to hire for harveſt, In Winter they are employed in threſhing 


diut the grain, and in tending the ſheep and the cattle. On a 
few of the large farms, in the moſt cultivated quarter of the 
county, machines are employed which threſh between 4 and 

6 bolls an hour, and coſt about L. 60; but the generality of 
farmers employ for this purpoſe, men, called Lotmen, who re- 


ceive the 25th boll of grain they threſh out, with breakfaſt, 
and a ſmall allowance for dinner; or the 21ſt boll ; without 


victuals. 


Kilns.—In two or three pariſhes of this-county, there are 


corn-kilns, on an improved conſtruction. Like other corn- 


kilns, they are erected on the ſide of a ſteep, and, at an open- : 


ing in the upper - part of them, the grain to be dried is in- 
troduced. In other corn-kilns, there is but one window or 
opening in the upper - part, but here there are three; two op- 
poſite each other, and one oppoſite to the door where the fire 


is lighted. The two windows or openings in different parts 
J of 


ON 


( 2r ) 
of the kiln, ſerve as a ventilator for carrying off the ſmoke 
from blackening the grain; and this proceſs of ventilation 
can never be obſtructed, by means of opening or ſhutting one 
of theſe windows as may be ſeen neceſſary. In other corn- 
kilns, if the wind chance not to blow evenly in the door, the 
ſuel refuſes to burn; and though the wind be in the wiſhed 
for direction, as it ſometimes will blow high, and at others 
low, the grain to be dried will be now ſcorched and anon 
raw. In this kiln, a pair of large bellows, like a black-ſmith's, 
is ſuſpended at the door, whoſe long pipe is bent up among 
the fuel, and the perſon who is to dry the grain, by blowing 
occaſionally 3 renders the degree of heat always equal. Kilns 
are generally built of ſtone and lime, are ſecured from fire by : 
iron beddings, and ſupporters of the ſame metal, and are 
now e ſeldom ſeen but in the vicinity of: a corn-miln.— Fer 


bw nt which the 3 of aneſtate D 
aſtricts his tenants to a particular miln, and by which their 
grain is neither ſo well cared for, nor their meal ſo well made, 
is not yet entirely aboliſhed; but, like the want of Leaſes, ar- 
riages, or the ploughing and ſowing the landlord's farm, 
Bonnages, or the ſhearing his crop, carriages of different kinds, 
all remains of the feudal ſervitude, - are growing faſt into diſ- 
Rent. — As the cultivation of this county has advanced 
ſo much, it may reaſonably be expected that the rents paid 
by the tenants to the proprietors, have made a proportional 
progreſs. In the year 1656, during the uſurpation of Crom- 
well, when the lands of the different counties in Scotland 
were valued for the purpoſe of taxation, the rent of this coun- 
ty was preciſely L. 171,642: 14: 7 Scotch, or L. 14,303: 11: 
2xx ſterling. The preſent rent of the lands of the county, is 
about L. 96,112, which is conſiderably more than an increaſe 
of 6 times, in the ſpace of 138 years. The rent of the 5 
Burghs is about L. 17,510 ; the emolument for marle is about 
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L. ag for lime about L. 4000, 2 for fiſheries, about 


L. 1100; which together will amount to L. 121,288. The 
yearly rents of the farms in the lower-part of the county, 
are from L. 100 to I. zoo; but in the wan ym from L. _”_ 


to L. 100. | % 


. 


a are given for periods of different duration; 


for 15, 21, 35, 36, 38 years, and ſometimes a life: but the leaſe 
moſt commonly given, is for 19 years. Surely that duration of 
leaſe is beſt, which gives the tenant moſt encouragement to 


improve his land, and time to receive a proper return. Per- 


haps it were for the intereſt of proprietors, to annex to each 
leaſe the lifetime of the tenant. Men are attached to the place 


where they have long been, and remove with ſorrow. A te- 
nant, therefore, whoſe leaſe gives him the hope of paſſing his 
days on his farm, may be expected to diſplay greater exertions 


of induſtry, than one, who, at the expiration of a few years, : 


dreads that his well cultivated fields may become the pofleſ. 
| Gon of another. But how long ſoever the leaſe may be, if the 
rent be too high, the tenant will be forced to depart. 


In general, the beſt land of the county, except burgh-l4nd, 


may let at between 278. and 408. an acre; and the ſecond kind 
between 158. and 278. —A-proprietor ought to ſtudy agri - 


culture, as a perſon ſtudies any ſcience, by which he is likely 


to gain his livelihood. ——Suppoſe a farm, at the utmoſt pitch, 


in ſome excellent ſeaſons, to be worth L. 100 a year, it ought 
do be let perhaps L. 30 under. The tenant ought to be recom · 


penſed for his perſonal trouble; he may have loſs by merchants; 


his cattle may die, or ſickneſs and diſeaſe affail his family. It 


tears the heart of a humane landlord, to throw forth an inno- 
. and . family, on che _ > an e world. 


Pg 


Fe TE and Offices. — | is ſcarcely apariſhin the | 
county, where the farm-houſes are not faſt improving; where 
the principal ones are not two ſtories high, and covered with 
ſtate Charles Lyel of Kinordy, Eſq. in Kirriemuir pariſh, 

4 b 8 e haas 


( 23 ) 


has built ſome excellent houſes and offices for his tenants, 
and requires, of additional rent, from 6 to 75 per cent. The 


antient mode of building , farm-offices, wherever the impulſe 


of the moment directed, is abandoned. The offices lately 
built, have been formed into a ſquare, containing barns, byres, 
and ſheds for cattle; but there are inſtances in which the 
manſion houſe completes the court, which is unfavourable to e- 


legance and to health. L. 300 is thought a competent ſum 


for completing a manſion-houſe and offices for a farm between 
L. 100 and L. 300 of rent. | 


1 7 * if 7 


which, in 1765 coſt L. 28% a few * * was mw 
at L. $800. 


8 ing taken this general view 
of the ſtate of agriculture in this county, it may be proper to 
mention the principal cauſes which conſpired ta its improve- - 


ment. 


this county. Every proprietor retained in his own poſſeſſion 
a farm, which his tenants cultivated. They paid their rents 


ſeldom in money, but almoſt always in kind; a certain num 


ber of bolls of bear, oats, cattle, ſheep, and kane fowls,— 
They lived in huts on the homelieſt fare; were content with 


the coarſeſt attire, and with the rude utenſils of huſbandry of 


their own formation. About this period, manufactures dawn- 


ed on the county, and a new market was opened for provi- 


ſions. Multitudes left the country, the abode of poverty, and 
fled to the town, the fountain of riches. They returned to 
the country with offers for farms, ſo tempting to the land- 

lords 


a has eſtate in the county rents nearly 
at L. 12,000a year. He who enjoys an eſtate between L. 0 
ndnd L. 1500 a year, is reckoned among the principal heritors 
= As farms improve, eſtates riſe in value; and when ſent to 
the market fetch an high price. 2 It is not mentioned as ex- 
traordinary, that an eſtate of 1 50 acres in St Vigean's pariſh, 
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lords, that they could not reſiſt them. Exertions of induſtry 


were diſplayed, and one tenant followed the example of ano. 
ther. The proprietors ſeconded their efforts, gave themſelves 


up to the ſtudy of he and re information from 
| England. | 


— 


Lime. Soon after, lime, which had been previouſly dil. 


covered, and uſed as a cement in the pariſh of Craig, on the 
eaſtern coaſt, began to be uſed as a manure by Mr Scot of 
Dunninald, father to the preſent Mr Scot, member of parli:- 
ment for the county. One related to another, the wonderſul 


effects of lime, and none held grounds in the neighbourhood 
on which it was not laid. As the carriage overland, to the 


- ſouthern coaſt of the county, was very expenſive, lime was 
15 brought thither by ſea from the frith of Forth, and from North 
and South Sunderland in England. Of the two principal lime 

quarries in the county, the one is at Budden in the pariſh of 

Craig; the other at Stracathro, in the pariſh of that name. 
The lime of both quarries is praiſed, and none of them will 
ſoon be exhauſted. The Budden lime is ſold at 22d. a boll, 
paid on receipt, and 23d. on credit. The Stracathro lime is 
fold at 23d. a boll, paid on receipt, and 28. on credit. The 


boll in uſe, at both quarries, is the Linlithgow one. For a firſt 


liming on black loam, from 20 to 40 bolls of ſhells may be 
nid on an {acres and on clay ſoil, from ot to 70. 


3 ks was producing Kbit üble effects 
on the coaſt, the weſtern part of the county wanted a power - 


ful manure. It was not long denied. Between the years 1730 
and 1736, Mr Pearſon, ſheriff-depute for the county, who 


was proprietor of the eſtate of Balmadoes in Reſcobie pariſh, 
diſcovered marle in the adjoining lake of Balgavies. The 
eſtate was afterwards purchaſed by Captain Strachan, who, 
improving on the diſcovery of Mr Pearſon, dragged up marle 


from the lake of Balgavies, in much the ſame manner as bal - 
laſt is dragged up from the bed of the river Thames; but af- 


ter 


1 

ter manuring his own fields, he had little to ſpare for thoſe 
of his neighbours. About A. D. 1760, the late Earl of 
Strathmore lowered the water in the lake of Forfar, and open - 
ed a freſh ſupply of marle. In the lake of Reſcobie, in the 
pariſh of the ſame name, in Backie in Airly pariſh, and in 
Kinordy in Kirriemuir pariſh, marle was diſcovered. In A. D. 

1790, George Dempſter, Eſq. of Dunnichen, drained tlie 
lake of Reſtennet, which covered 128 Scotch acres, and 
brought to light an almoſt inexhauſtible treaſure of ſhell - 
marle, of a quality ſuperior to what the county had ever be- 
held. It lies below a bed of ſome feet of moſs, from 2 to 13 
feet in depth. It is almoſt pure calcareous matter, little diſ- 
coloured by clay, or debaſed by ſand. It is ſold at 8d a boll, 
containing 8 ſolid feet; and laft ſeaſon brought the proprietor 
no leſs a fum than L. 1336: 13: 4. About 60 bolls are al- 

lotted to one acre for the firſt marling; and its effects are ſo 
remarkable, that when a proprietor, within 6 or ) miles, is to let 


a farm, it is not unfrequent to inform the public, how far it 


nes from the lake of Reſtennet. Beſide the benefit which ac- 
W crucs to the county from ſo precious a manure, it is no mean 
advantage that the moſs which covers it, affords them fuel. 
——Great however as has been the advantage of lime and 
marle to the county, yet like other privileges they have been 

abuſed. On the firſt diſcovery of lime and marle, many were 

of opinion that they partook of the nature of dung, and that 
the larger the quantity ſtrewed on a field, the more it would 

produce. Accordingly, thoſe who poſſeſt farms in the vicinity 
of theſe manures, laid down as many bolls on an acre as they 
could buy or convey, to the number of an hundred or three 
hundred. Several fields were thus deadened, and it was is long 
before hey revived. | 


5 Compoſt duaghills wie—After the uſe of lime and marle, as 
manures, was introduced, various other improvements were 
made in agriculture. The practice of mingling a quantity of 15 
earth with lime or marle in dunghills, among ſeveral others, 
became univerſal. | | 


; D | Ses- 
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| ith the — Account of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 94 


626) 


Stra- red. In ſome pariſhes on the coaſt, ſea-weed 1; 
uſed as a manure. Fifty bolls are ſpread on an acre, which 


without. the aſſiſtance of lime, for 3 years, W an excel. 
lent * nn of + ; 


. paving of es the 1 that trickled from 
os hills, and were thought to mar the adjacent fields were 


rendered uſeful. Mr. Scrimgeour of Tealing *, in the pariſh 
ol that name, and Mr. Kinloch of Kilrie, in Kirriemuir pariſh, 


have availed themſelves of their ſituation * a their 


ee 


F A. D. 1745, the roads in this county were 
narrow, winding, rugged, and ſteep. Except in the moſt 
cultivated parts, wheel-carriages were little uſed. Their 
corn, and their fuel, were conveyed home on frames of ſticks, 
called currachs ; or in akind of panniers, called creels, thrown 
over the horſes backs. When, in the progreſs of improve- 

ment, farmers had grain to diſpoſe of, the need of roads be- 

came perceptible, To accompliſh: this valuable purpoſe, the 
ſtatute labour, which called forth a farmer's ſervants and hor- 
ſes for a certain number of days in the year, was applied. 

But of the work which men are forced to do, and for which 


they have not the proſpect of immediate recompence, they ſel- 


dom do much or well. With a generoſity therefore, and pub- 
 lic-ſpirit which do them honour, the proprietors of land in 


the county, in A. D. 1790 applied for and obtained an act of 


Parliament, for leave to make by ſubſcription among them- 
ſelves, roads 36 feet wide, and that might not have an eleva- 
tion of more than a ſingle foot, in twenty. Tolls are levied 


every ſix miles; 2d. for a ſaddle horſe and 6d. for a two- 


| horſe cart. For making and repairing proper roads acroſs 
the county to lead into the toll ones, the ſtatute labour has 


been converted into a tax of 248 on the L. 169 Scotch of yalu- 
e e | | Opt ed 


” For a particular account of Mr 1 Any $ improvements by waterivg, 
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ed rent; which is proportioned by the proprietors among their 

tenants. New roads, to and from the 5 principal towns and 

| the 2 principal villages, have already been made, and are in 
high repair. If the ſame vigorous exertion be diſplayed for a 


1 en Ins 


W little time by the proprietors, there will ſoon be no corner of 


the county, ſo obſcure or remote, to which the traveller will 
find an excellent road. 


diſtrict. In many things it may be deficient, and in ſome er- 
roneous. Every defictency, however, will be amply ſupplied, 
and every error properly corrected, by an application, on the 
part of the Board, to ſome of the many intelligent proprietors 
and farmers, of which this arr can boaſt of Sa 
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PROPRIETORS. 


5 Hereules Roſs, . Ela, Roſſie, by Montroſe, | 

Patrick Cruickſhauk, Eſq. Stracathro, 35 Brechin. 
Colin Gillies, Eſq. Brechin. HOY : | 
George Dempſter, Eſq. Dunnichen, by Forfar. 

i James Guthrie, can, e dy eee f 


FARMERS. 4 4 


Mr. 8 e ' Lngliſtone, by Cupar-Angue, | 
Mr. David Arklay, Ethiebeaton, by Dundee, _ 
Mr, Leighton, at Dunninald, factor to David Scott, | Ela of CIOs, 
MN. P by Montroſe, | 
Charles Greenhill, of Bolchan. £ 


Such then, is the agricultural ſurvey we have take of this 
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ABSTRACT. of the Agricultural State of 


FORFARSHI NE. 


In Square miles, — 
In Scotch acres,, , _ - 


In Engliſh acres, ä 


Gentlemen's ſeats, or ROWS ij Mop: 


Acres planted, 2 V 
— not arable, = bk 
—— arable, though not yet plowed,. wo 

| Wheat exported, about „ Bolle, 4500 

Bear and barley exported, 3 * 

Man 3666 “ 7˙7“ð— © 
' Preſent rent, N e - L. e 112 

Number of horſes, - » — 


* 


— — cattle, 


. 
467415 
: F, 593,920 
T Number of pariſhes, excluſive of a part of 2 en, 

Number of en in 1794 e e ee 

Population in 175 * e . e 
eee, 5 VV 
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33,7 
68,883 
5 24,224 | 
7 
12,086 
40, ooo 


17,500 


Bolls, $6,000 
IL. 14. 303 It. yr 


8 0 
8921 


36, 499 
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APPENDIX. 


ON WATERING LAND. 


| Extrated from the STATISTICAL Kecounr of ScorLaxy, Vol. Iv. p. 94. 
(Fariſm of Tealing wr 


Wa ATER has been ils» uſed: as a manure in . 85 of this county, a4 in o. 


ther quarters of the kingdom; but as the ſubjeCt of watering, in general, is either al- 


together omitted, or but lightly mentioned by ſeveral of our beſt writers on huſban- 
dry, the ſubſequent account of the mode of SING land, adopted by Mr ee 


of Tealing, may be of ſome utility. 


Mr Scrymgeour waters no lands but ſuch as are of a os black. « or loamy ſoil. Sand 


can receive but little benefit from water, as it cannot retain it for any time.. Clay is 


rather chilled, and (eſpecially if the following ſeaſon prove remarkably dry) too much 
_ hardened by it. He does not water any field till it has been at leaſt two years in graſs. 
Perhaps the year before it is broken up, is the moſt proper for the operation. He 
ſinds the ſpring and autumn to be the fitteſt ſeaſons for it. If it be done in the ſpring, 
it ſhould be before the graſs has made any confiderable advances, otherwiſe that crop 
will be apt to ſuffer by it. If in autumn, it will be proper to draw off the water before 
the ſtrong froſts ſet in. Previous to the operation, it is neceffary to ſpread the mole- 
hills with great care; as alſo with the foot, to preſs down the run of moles, fo far as 
can be diſcerned, as it is very apt to draw off the water in an improper direCtion. 
The proceſs commences with the drawing of water - furrows. Firſt, one broad and 
deep furrow is drawn in the crown, and from end to end of the head ridge, on the 


higheſt fide of the field; This is to ſerve for a channel for the whole water you in- 
tend to make uſe of; and muſt be enlarged to a ſuſſicient capacity with the ſpade, if 
it cannot be done with the plough. If the ridges be level, another furrow is drawn 
parallel to the firſt, of equal length to it, and about 8 or 10 yards diſtant from it; and 


- furrows 1 in this manner are drawn down through the whole field. The more the 


ground. 


ether circumſtances, ſeem to favour the ſuppoſition. 


"CT 


ground ſlopes, the more numerous theſe furrows muſt bez and care muſt always be 


taken, that the ſward- turned up by the plough, be thrown upon the lower fide. 
The water is then brought in at the higheſt corner of the field, and allowed to run 


in the channel or great furrow, for the breadth of 4, 5, or perhaps 6 ridges, accord- 
ing to the quantity of the ſtream. It is then dammed up, when upon a ſmall opening 
being made in the lower fide of the furrow, oppolite to the crown of each ridge, it 


pours itſelf in an equal manner into the field below. It is ſoon intercepted by the next 
furrow, which ſerves not only as a channel for it, but as a dam-dike to make it ſpread 
itſelf over a conſiderable part of the ground immediately above: When it begins to 
overflow, let ſmall apertures be made in the furrow oppoſite to thoſe mentioned be- 


fore, and for the ſame purpoſe. In this manner it is ſent from furrow to furrow, till 


it reaches the loweſt ſide of the field. When the firſt 5 or 6 ridges are done ſuſſici- 


_ ently, (that is, when they are ſaturated with the water, which may be known by the 
ſoft ſwelling of the ground, and the bright yerdure of the graſs), _ So main fur- | 
row againſt other 5 or 6, and thus go along the whole. , 
When the ridges are much raiſed in the crown, as is ſtill the caſe i in many parts of 
che country, the furrows muſt be made in a different manner. One communicating 
| with the firſt or great furrow muſt be drawn down the crown of every ridge, unleſs 
itt was cloven when laid down in graſs. From this again, at every 6 or 8 yards diſ- 
| tance, others muſt be made, pointing obliquely down the ſides of the ridge, till they 
meet and form an angle with others drawn in the ſame manner on the next ridge, 
taking care, as in the cafe above mentioned, that the plough throw the earth toward 
the lower ſide, The water is then let down into the crown furrows, and ſtopped at 
proper diſtances, ſo as to make it ſpread over both ſides of the ridge. 


It would be vain to attempt to give directions for every particular ſituation or ſur- 


- fac of ground, The great general rule is to draw your furrows in ſuch a manner as 
to diſtribute the water equally and plentifully over every part. By attending to this, 
and taking a careful ſurvey of the field, an intelligent ploughman will very ſoon (cc 
what he has to do. This alſo is to be attended to, after the water is brought upon 
the ground, and it will require a daily viſit from! a careful hand with a ſpade, to re- 
move obſtruQtions that may have dropt into the e to place others properly ; 


and to lead the water to ſuch heights and dry ſpots as may have been overlooked. Mr 


8. ſometimes employed a man for this ſole purpoſe. It is ever to be kept in mind, 
that it is only when made to ſtand or ſtagnate on the ground, that water operates to 


advantage : But whether this be by depoſiting on the ſoil ſuch rich particles, as make 


the immediate food of plants, or by diſſolving and macerating it; or, which is moſt 
probable, by both theſe means, it is not neceſſary here to determine. Indeed Mr 8. 
is inclined to think, that it excites a proper fermentation, and the ſoftneſs which the 


ſoil chereby acquires and preſerves for a conſiderable time after, together with ſome 


While 


„ 

While the ground is under water, and even for ſome days after it is laid dry, no cattle 
of any kind ſhould be allowed to ſet foot on it. The water ſhould be withdrawn ra- 
ther gradually; as otherwiſe, at leaſt in a dry ſeaſon, the graſs will be a little apt to 
decay. There is no ſtriking difference between the effects of water which runs from 
pools, or ſoft water of any kind, and thoſe of hard water immediately from the ſpring. 
The former is no doubt preferable, but the latter will ſerve the purpoſe very well; and 
this ſeems tobe agreeabl=to the experiments of Dr Home.—Such is the method of water 
ing land, which Mr S. has followed with great ſucceſs for nearly the ſpace of fifty years. 
There 1s one incloſure of his which, by this management, was brought from an ex- 
hauſted ſtate into good heart, and preſerved an uncommon degree of fertility for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of crops, {one of them wheat), without fallow, lime, or marle, and With ves 
ry moderate aſſiſtance from dung. | 

With reſpec to the ſubjeQ in nt, it may be obſerved, that water not t only 
ſerves to enrich the land for future crops of corn, but alſo generally ſecures an early 
and a large crop of graſs the year in which it is applied, a matter of conſiderable im- 
portance, eſpecially in a dry and back ward ſpring. Perhaps the only inconveniency 
attending it is its encouraging weeds of a certain kind, ſuch as thiſtles, ragweed, &c. 
but this appears to be fully balanced by the deſtruction it occaſions to weeds of another | 
E kind, ſuch as acc þ infeſt "Ry lands, art never e in water. FT 
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